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Johanna  Asch 


Abraham  Asch 
died  18^:  5  Posen 


Rebekka  Asch,  nee  Ries 
d>€d  Jan.  19,1856  Posen 


AB 


Jacob  Asch 
1816  -  3. Juni  1884 
Posen 


Ernestine  Asch,  nee  Borchert 
1819  Schwersencz  -  fgggJi  15,  3390 


AX       Albert  AschrLawver) 

Oct.4,1854-May  7,1936 
Posen  Berlin 


Anna  Asch,  nfee  Kantorowicz 
Aug. 8, 1864-  July  26,1929 
Posep.  Berlin 


ERNEST  ASH  (ASCH) 


D§iiij§jls_line_i^} 


Hartwig  Kantorowicz 
1806  -  1871  Posen 


gQBhie  Kantorowicz 
ee  Asch  1812-1883 


Posen 


Wilhelm  Kantorowicz 

24/8.1837  -  24.1.1894 
Posen 


Eduard  Ephraim 

28  Jan. 1819- 
Jan.30,1888  . 
Posen  o  i 


Aijalie  Ephraim 
nee  Asch 

15. Dec. 1823- 
9  April  1894 
Posen 


Alwine  Kantorowicz , nee  Ephraim 
Sept. 4, 1844    -  Juli  1906  Berlin 
Posen 


{i>  ^Albert  Asch 

,0ct.4,1854-I.Iay  7,1936 


Anna  Asch^  nee  Kantorowicz 
Aug.8,1864-Posen  -  July  26, 1929-Berlin 
ERITSST  ASH  (ASCH) 
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Hartwig  Kantorowicz 
1806  -  1871  Posen 


e  Kantorowicz 
Asch  1812-1883 
Posen 


Wilhelm  Kantorowicz 

24/8.1837  -  24.1.1894 
Posen 


Eduard  Ephraim 
28  Jan. 1819- 

Jan.30,1888 
Posen 
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Anfalle  Ephraim 
nee  Asch 

15.  Dec. 1825- 
9  April  1894 
Posen 


Alwine  Kantorowicz , nee  Ephraim 
Sept. 4, 1844    -  Juli  1906  Berlin 
Posen 


Albert  Asch 
.Oct.4,1854-Uay  7,1936 


Anna  Asch,  nee  Kantorowicz 
Aug.8,1864-Posen  -  July  26,1929-Berlin 
ERNEST  ASH  (ASCH) 


GREAT  GREAT  GRANDFATHER  ALBERT  ASCH 


Johanna  Asch 
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Abraham  Asch 
died  18^3  Posen 


Rebekka  Asch,  ne'^e  Ries 
died  Jan.  19,1856  Posen 


Jacob  Asch 
1816  -  3. Juni  1884 
Posen 
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fmr^^J?^  ^^'''^^  Borchert 
J-oiy  Schwersencz  -  ^gggj^  1^, 


1890 


^^J-^ifi£i-Asch ( L a wy er )"  \ 
Oct.4,1854-IJay  7,1936 
Posen  Berlin     -  " 


Anna  Asch, 
Aug. 8, 186/1 
Poüen 


Freund 


nfee  Kantorowicz 
July  26,1929 
Berlin 


-  Thilde  FallT 


Catherine  Bell ai che 
nie  FrÄmond 

Joel 


-    Andre  Bel laiche 


Beilaiche 


Ernest  Edward  Ash 


1890 


1980 


Fev  sons-in-lav  were  as  fortunate  as  I  to  have  had 
a  father-in-lav  as  understanding/  generous  and  kind  as 
Ernest  Edward  Ash/  or  Pappy  as  our  family  called  him.  In 
many  ways  I  was  closer  to  him  then  to  my  own  father.  Yet, 
I  know  relatively  little  about  my  f ather-in-lav's  youth, 
his  college  days  or  his  life  in  Germany  prior  to  World 
War  II.  Pappy  was  a  very  private  person  who  rarely  remi- 
nisced nor  did  he  ever  bemoan  the  injustice  he  incurred 
at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis.  Even  though  he  came  relatively 
late  in  life  to  America  he  adjusted  well  to  his  adopted 
country. 

I  knew  Pappy  and  his  family  long  before  I  married 
my  dear  Renate,  his  elder  daughter.  But  it  was  only  after 
her  untimely  death  that  Pappy  and  I  developed  a  close  life- 
long friendship.  My  biographical  notes  therefore  cover 
for  the  main  part  his  life  from  about  1950  until  his  death. 
The  information  of  Pappy *s  years  in  Berlin  was  drawn  from 
"Some  Autobiographic  Observations"  by  Ellen  Ash  Peters 
Blumberg,  his  younger  daughter  and  her  family  history. 
Ellen *s  observations  follow  this  biography.  They  provide 
valuable  insight  into  the  family's  flight  from  Nazi  perse- 
cution and  adjustment  to  life  in  the  New  World.  Additional 


By  necessity  therefore  these  biographical  notes  are 
brief.  Yet,  I  hope  they  will  keep  alive  in  Pappy *s  descen 
dant's  a  sense  of  their  roots  and  an  appreciation  of  the 


outstanding  qualities  and  extraordinary  kindness  and  gener- 
osity of  their  unusual  ancestor. 


information  was  provided 


In  sincere  gratitude. 


Ernest  Edward  Ash 

Sesu  Morgenstern  Ash  Strasser 
Hildegard  Simon  Ash 


In  order  to  siicceed  in  New  York  one  has  to  be  tough  and  hard. 
Tough  to  beat  the  ccoipetition  and  hard  to  survive  in  the  hostile  business 
diiiiate.  Yet  I  found  Ernest  Aäh,  who  after  a  distinguiätied  csareer 
as  a  lawyer  in  Berlin  had  fled  Nazi  persecution  to  become  a  successful 
investment  banker  in  New  York,  to  be  neither  tough  nor  hard.  He  may 
have  had  sonie  of  the  characteristics  it  takes  to  succeed  in  New  York 
but  I  knew  him  only  as  an  understanding"  very  gentle,  kind  and  most 
loving  grandfather  of  little  Raiate  and  a  generous  friend.    In  many 
ways  I  felt  closer  to  Pappy,  as  our  family  called  Ernest  Ash^^  ther^ 
to  my  own  father. 

Ernest  Edward  Ash  was  bom  on  Jferdi  15,  1890.  (The  family  anglicized 
their  name  from  the  German  Asdi  upon  arrival  in  the  Iftiited  States). 
Little  is  known  of  his  ancestor's  roots  other  thfi^p  that  the  family 
came  from  Posen,  which  at  the  time  of  his  birth  was  German  but  following 
\torld  War  I  was  annesrad  by  Poland. 

Pappy 's  father  Albert  married  Anna  Kantorowicz,  also  from  Posen. 
Soon  after  their  marriage  the  young  couple  moved  to  Berlin.  Ellen 
Blumberg  (nee  Aäi)  remembers  1:^r  grandfather,  a  lawyer  by  profession, 
as  an  extremely  obese  and  jolly  old  man  who  loved  diildren  and  lived 
to  the  ripe  old  age  of  81.  Anna  and  Albert  had  three  ciiildren,  two 
boys  and  a  girl:  Walter,  Else  and  Ernest  (Pappy),  of  whom  the  latter 
was  the  youngest. 

Pappy  rarely  spoke  of  his  youth  or  the  years  before  Hitler  came 
to  power  in  Germany.  Maybe  the  memories  were  too  painful.  There  is 
a  pictiure  of  him  in  uniform  which  was  probably  taken  during  his  coxpulsory 
military  service  in  the  Prussian  anny  before  World  War  I.  While  studying 
law  Vappy  took  up  fencing.  Ulis  was  a  popular  martial  sport  at  German 
universities  prior  to  World  War  I  and  a  way  to  demonstrate  one^s  Germanic 
mettle.  Since  he  was  of  short  stature  the  wounds  (or  Schmisse  as  they 
are  called  in  German)  he  received  during  his  fencing  bouts  were  largely 
inflicted  on  the  top  of  his  head  where  his  taller  opponents  swords 
would  land.  Other  then  carrying  these  scars,  which  spoke  for  themselves, 
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the  only  imiversity  öqperiences  he  often  related  with  glee  was  the 
time  he  passed  a  complex  law  exam  upon  tiiming  in  his  paper  of  only 
nine  words.  Ihe  legal  question  involved  a  hypothetical  case  before 
a  judge  on  the  liability  of  a  family  whose  son  supposedly  had  infected 
another  family's  cdiild  with  measles.  Hie  test  paper  provided  all  the 
details  to  be  considered  by  the  students  in  ccnpleting  the  exam  including 
the  fact  that  the  children  had  last  played  together  three  weeks  before 
the  secc»id  child  had  come  down  with  measles.  I^xn  reading  the  test 
question  Pappy  telephmed  a  doctor  friend  to  determine  the  incubation 
period  for  measles  and  then  quickly  turned  in  his  exam  paper:  "Case 
dismissed  -  incubation  period  for  measles  is  two  weeks"  and  walked 
out  of  the  examination  room. 

Some  40  years  later  Pappy  still  chuckled  happily  at  how  his 
ingenious  answer  had  stumped  the  professors.  I  never  knew  Pappy  in 
his  first  career  as  a  lawyer  in  Germany  but  he  must  have  been  very 
able  to  become  the  chief  attorney  for  one  Germany's  largest  industrial 
corporations.  In  New  York  I  only  knew  Pappy  as  little  Renate 's  loving 
grandfather  but  he  gave  me  some  very  excellent  investment  advice  over  ^  _ 
the  years. 

Pappy  and  Sesu  (nee  Morgenstern)  were  married  shortly  after 
World  War  I  (possibly  in  1920).  They  were  cousins  of  sorts  (not  related 
by  blood).  Sesu  was  the  daughter  of  Johann  Pappe,  a  professional  photographer 
from  Hamburg,  Germany.  Nothing  is  known  about  her  mother.  When  still 
an  infant  Sesu  was  adopted  by  Pappy 's  uncle  and  aunt,  Franz  and  Fannie 
Morgenstern,  a  wealthy  Berlin  banking  family.  Sesu  was  given  the  name 
Annie  but  as  a  yoimg  adult  her  friends  started  calling  her  Sesu,  after 
the  heroin  of  a  popular  German  novel  whom  she  supposedly  resembled 
and  the  nickname  stuck  with  her  for  life. 

Pappy 's  and  Sesu's  families  were  close  and  it  was  therefore 
only  natural  that  as  children  they  grew  up  together.  According  to 
Sesu  it  was  always  a  foregone  conclusion  that  as  adults  they  would 
marry.  They  both  shared  a  deep  love  and  interest  in  the  arts.  This 
may  explain  Pappy  *s  having  several  well  known  actors  and  artists, 
including  the  painter  Mar  Chagall,  for  clients  during  the  years  imnediately 
following  World  War  I. 

By  1922  PapE^'s  and  Sesu's  marriage  had  foundered  and  a  few 
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months  after  their  daughter  Renate  was  bom  on  Deceiriber  31/  1922  Sesu 
deserted  Pappy  for  the  Austrian  film  director  Alex  Strasser.  (For 
his  biography  see  page  ). 

In  1928  Pappy  remarried.  By  then  he  was  a  sucxiessful  cx)rporation 
lawyer.  His  second  wife  -  Hildegard  Simon  -  was  a  beautiful  young 
women,  a  talented  violinist  and  avid  skier.  Hildi,  as  the  family  called 
her,  was  one  of  four  children:  Herman,  Maria,  Lisi  and  herself.  Her 
Jewish  family  had  converted  to  protestantism  in  her  parents^  or  her 
grandparent^  generation.  The  family  was  financially  reasonably  well 
off  but  suffered  hardship  during  World  War  I  and  the  postwar  inflationary 
period,  as  did  most  other  German  families.  The  father,  George,  was 
an  engineer  and  was  regarded  by  his  daughters  as  a  very  handsome  man 
and  sopaething  of  a  wonanizer. 

Pappy  and  Hildi  were  part  of  the  large  pre-World  War  II  Berlin 
circle  of  assimilated 3jews  that  was  virtually  destroyed  by  the  Nazis. 
They  lived  in  a  large  house  in  the  Reidistrasse,  in  one  of  Berlin's 
best  suburbs.  Ellen,  Renate 's  half-sister,  was  born  in  1930. 

The  fact  that  Hildi  was  protestant,  although  of; Jewish  heritage, 
and  that  Pappy  was  a  non-practicing  jew  made  no  difference  to  the 
Nazis.  Both  were  classified  as  j^.  As  such,  voider  Hitler's  anti- 
semitic  laws  which  decreed  that  non^^ewish  workers  could  not  be  employed 
byclews,  they  were  forbidden  to  keep  their  household  help.  This  and 
the  deteriorating  political  situation  forced  the  family  to  move  from 
their  large  house  into  an  apartment.  In  her  family  history  Ellen  surmises 
that  Pappy  may  have  renained  in  Berlin  so  much  Icngei^^^  many  other 
(3ewi^  families  because  he  may  have  "thought  that  the  excesses  of 
the  Nazis  were  temporary  and  would  not  affect  anyone  of  his  stature 
in  the  Berlin  professional  connrunity.  Then  too",  Ellen  writes,  "he 
was,  concerned  about  his  ability  to  support  his  family  in  a  foreign 
country  and  began,  starting  in  the  mid-1930 's,  illegally  to  accept 
ccatmissions  payable  in  other  countries  and  other  currencies.  For  this 
purpose  he  also  acquired  a  diplomatic  passport  from  one  of  the  Central 
American  countries  (Costa  Rica?).  Finally  and  most  seriously,  there 
was  the  difficulty  with  his  visa,  arising  out  of  his  birth  in  Posen, 
which  had  become  Polish  after  World  War  I.  It  was  impossible  to  get 
binding  advice  from  the  American  authorities  about  whether  he  came 
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under  the  German  or  Polish  visa  quota"  for  emigration  to  the  U.S. 
What  finally  triggered  Patty's  flight  from  Germany  was  his  and  Hildi's 
arrest  early  in  September  1938  by  the  Nazis.  Even  though  they  were 
cxily  detained  overnight,  thanks  to  friends  obtaining  their  release, 
the  arrest  served  as  a  vaming.  Shortly  after  this  incident  the  family 
fled  to  Amsterdam/  Holland  as  a  stepping  stone  to  emigration  to  the 
United  States. 

By  the  middle  of  December  1939,  Fappy's  visa  for  entry  to  the 

United  States  still  not  having  been  approved,  Hildi,  Renate  and  Ellen 
sailed  from  Rotterdam  to  New  York  on  the  S.S.  Volendam.  Recoimting 
the  family  *s  sepetraticm  Ellai  wrote  in  her  family  history  that  "Hildl 
was  very  reluctant  to  leave  Pappy:  they  certainly  both  knew  that  it 
was  problematic  whether  he  would  be  able  to  escape  frcan  Europe  in 
time.  As  it  turned  out,  it  was  only  b^  bribing  his  way  on  a  mail  plane 
as  the  German  anny  was  overrunning  Holland  in  April  1940,  that  Pappy 
did  manage  to  get  out  alive.  All  of  the  family  belongings  that  did 
not  come  over  on  the  Volendam  were  lost  in  the  harbor  of  Rotterdam. " 

It  was  in  the  ships  dining  room  that  Hildi  Ash  met  my  mother. 
The  similar  circumstances  of  their  voyage,  their  like  cultural  background 
and  interests  drew  the  two  women  together.  Ihey  formed  a  close  fri^dship 
that  was  to  last  for  many  years. 

Of  the  family's  arrival  in  New  York,  Ellen  wrote  many  years 
later:  "It  was  bitterly  cold  on  December  30,  1939.  Although  a  hotel 
reservation  had  been  made  for  us,  not  one  of  Pappy 's  friends  who  had 
promised  to  lend  a  hand  ever  appeared  at  the  dock.  It  was  a  grim  welcome 
to  a  new  land  and  Hildi  never  forgot  or  forgave".  By  late  suEoner  of 
1940  Pappy  had  managed  to  make  his  way  to  the  U.S.  by  way  of  Spain, 
Panama  and  Mexico  City  and  joined  the  family  in  the  lovely  apartment 
Hildi  had  rented  on  Riverside  Drive  and  101st  Street.  He  never  spdte 
of  his  flight  from  Europe  except  once  did  he  mentioned  the  utter  desperation 
he  felt  in  Panama  City  -  a  combination  of  the  heat,  not  speaking  the 
language,  the  filth  of  the  city,  the  boredom  of  waiting,  the  lack 
of  money,  anxiety  about  his  future  and  whether  he  would  ever  see  his 
family  again  and  his  frustration  with  the  State  Department's  months 
of  quibbling  over  whether  he  should  be  admitted  to  the  U.S.  under 
the  German  or  Polish  quota. 


Pappy  was  fifty  years  old  when  he  rejoined  his  family  in 
New  York.  His  arrival  coincided  with  the  tail  end  of  the  Great 
Depression  and  jobs  were  still  very  scarce.  His  English,  at  the 
time,  was  less  than  fluent  and  not  being  a  member  of  the  Bar 
he  could  not  practice  law.  Yet,  other  then  German  law,  for  which 
there  obviously  was  no  demand  in  New  York,  he  had  no  marketable 
skill.  Moreover,  he  ruled  out,  because  of  his  age  and  cost,  studying 
for  an  American  law  degree.  The  only  work  he  could  find  was  a 
clerical  position  with  a  Wall  Street  brokerage  firm.  Here,  his 
past  legal  training  and  his  good  connections  with  many  wealthy 
refugees  and  his  reputation  for  absolute  honesty  helped  him  bring 
substantial  investment  business  to  his  employer.  This,  combined 
with  his  outstanding  ability  and  hard  work  (he  continued  working 
until  age  88)  led  to  rapid  advancement  and  ultimately  partnership 
in  the  firm.  In  changing  careers  from  being  a  prominent  Berlin 
corporation  lawyer  to  a  New  York  investment  banker  Pappy  regained 
the  prosperity  he  had  lost  at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis. 

Late  during  World  War  II,  or  soon  after  armistice.  Pappy 
rented  and  then  purchased  a  small  summer  home  in  Point  Lookout, 
Long  Island.  Here  the  family  would  spend  long  weekends  and  summers 
away  from  the  congestion,  noise,  heat  and  filth  of  Manhattan. 
He  loved  gardening  and  would  putter  for  hours  among  his  beloved 
flowers.  Since  the  original  soil  on  which  the  property  was  situated 
was  sand  Pappy  brought  in  a  thick  layer  of  fertile  top  soil  which 
enabled  him  to  have  one  of  the  very  few  lawns  and  flower  beds 
in  this  ocean  side  community. 

Pappy  had  a  dry  wit  and  good  sense  of  humor  which  came 
to  the  fore  when  he  spoke  German  but,  even  though  with  time  his 
English  became  fluent,  his  German  humor  never  translated  well 
into  English.  This  was  a  shame  because  he  could  be  very  humorous 
in  German.  He  developed  many  close  friends  among  German  refugees 
in  New  York  but  had  few  American  friends.  He  was  most  generous 
and  always  ready  to  provide  advice  and  a  helping  hand.  Above 
all  he  dearly  loved  little  Renate. 

Pappy^^was  sixty  years  old  when  Senate  died  and  he  and  Hildi, 
who  was  some'  years  younger,  took  little  Renate  into  their  hearts 
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and  home.  It  must  ha^le  been  difficult  for  them  at  their  age  to 
cope  with  parenting  an  infant  again.  They  loved  the  child  and 
raised  her  during  her  first  years  as  though  she  was  their  own. 
Hildi  took  wonderful  care  of  the  infant  and,  as  her  daughter 
Ellen  observed,  "had  a  patience  with  the  child  she  rarely  exhibited 
with  anyone  else". 

Having  come  to  the  United  States  fairly  late  in  life,  adjustment 
to  the  U.S.  vas  not  easy  for  Pappy.  But  he  adapted  veil  to  the 
American  culture  except  for  one  German  tradition  to  vhich  he 
clung  for  many  years.  In  flagrant  violation  of  all  fire  laws 
he  insisted  on  celebrating  Christmas  by  decorating  the  Christmas 
tree  with  real  burning  candles. 

I  believe  that  Pappy  felt  comfortable  in  his  new  environment 
and  his  changed  circumstances.  For  Hildi,  however,  as  Ellen  observed 
in  her  family  history,  "life  in  the  New  World  vas  always  complex". 
Hildi  became  alternately  depressed  and  enraged  at  her  inability 
to  find  satisfaction  in  her  daily  pursuits.  Music  vas  her  major 
interest  and  outlet.  Yet,  to  her  great  frustration.  Pappy  vould 
not  permit  her  to  join  the  musicianf's  union^  which  foreclosed 
all  opportunities  for  her  to  play  violin  in  a  professional  orchestra. 
Renate 's  death  came  as  a  terrible  shock  but  it  gave  her  an  opportunity 
to  fill  her  life  with  something  meaningful.  Always  fearful  that 
age  vould  diminish  her  striking  beauty  she  vas  flattered  to  be 
mistaken  for  the  baby's  mother".  In  1954  Hildi  developed  breast 
cancer  which,  by  the  winter,  had  metastasized  to  her  lungs  and 
she  died  early  in  July  1955.  Ellen  wrote  some  years  later  in 
her  family  history  that  her  mother  "purposely  delayed  getting 
treatment  for  a  year  until  it  was  too  late  for  surgery  to  make 
a  difference  ....  it  gave  her  a  way  out  of  a  difficult  life". 

Pappy  remarried  in  the  summer  of  1956.  His  third  wife, 
Maria  Glaser  (nee  Milch),  was  the  widow  of  a  well  known  art 
historian  from  Berlin.  By  her  previous  marriage  she  had  one 
retarded  child  that  died.  She  and  Pappy  enjoyed  traveling.  Each 
year  they  would  visit  Europe  and  they  would  spend  a  month  during 
the  winter  in  Florida  but  they  always  returned  to  Point  Lookout 
for  the  summer  until  old  age  and  illness  finally  overtook  them 
both  in  the  early  1980 's. 
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^^0^'"''  "^"'"""^  '  '"'""'^^         Memoir-Hus  Writing 

The  Red  Glass  by  Loiie  Jb  ui  ro 

Once  a  month,  our  grandparents  invited  five 
grandchildren  to  a  delicious  meal.  This  was 
called  "grandchiidi  en  day".  We  were  tive 
cousins,  and  I  as  the  oldest  of  three  girls,  one 
year  apart  in  age,  had  a  superior  standing  I 
was  treated  with  respect  by  the  other  cousins, 
which  mcluded  the  two  younger  ones  (a  boy 
and  a  gurl)  wiiom  we  looked  at  with 
condescension.  The  big  question  always  was 

who  will  get  the  red  glass?"  Yes,  believe  it  or   

Sn  schltle  •  f  f  ^'"'"u^"'  ^  '"^'"'^^^  grandmother  kept  a 

cMdbuth.  We  Stil  remember  birthdays  and  maybe  the  red  glass.  We  have  twd^f 

 ***  ***  ,  


Advice  to  newcomers 


When  my  mother  and  I  arrived  in  New  York  in  1946,  we  were  referred  to  a 

Social  worker  -  a  very  proud  woman,  very  conscious  of  her  importance  and 
knowledge  of  advising  new  immigrants. 

My  mother  had  been  an  accomplished  pianist  in  Europe  and  hoped  to  give 
piano  lessons  in  New  York.  He^advice:  Impossible  you  do  not  have  a  chance 
in  New  York  -  go  to  work  in  a  household.  My  mother  who  rarely  stepped 
in  the  kitchen  in  better  times,  did  not  even  know  how  to  boil  water,  obviously 
did  not  follow  her  advice,  started  teaching  piano  here  and  during  the 
years  had  a  number  of  grateful  students  and  had  yearly  student  recitals 
which  were  very  successful. 
She  also  managed  to  cook  for  herself. 

To  me  she  said  you  have  immediately  take  lessons  in  handwriting.  Your 
handwriting  is  not  American.  She  did  not  listen  to  my  arguments  that  I  typed, 
shorthand  and  knew  some  languages  -  no,  you  have  t  o  take  writing  classes. 
Also  this  advice  was  not  followed  and  frankly,  up  to  this  day,  I  am  not 

sure  if  my  handwriting  is  correct.  Nobody  ever  complained  -  not  even 

when  I  sign  my  name  on  the  attendance  sheets  at  JASA. 


Livii^  in  Havana/Cuba 
When  my  mother  and  I  arrived  in  Havana  in  November  1941,  we 
expected  a  stay  of  one  week  before  going  on  to  New  Yoric  Pearl  Harbor 
on  December  7  changed  the  plans  and  we  stayed  for  4-1/2  years. 
On  arrival  we  were  detained  on  a  place  called  Tiscomia  (similar  to 
Ellis  Island)  but  against  payment  of  $l.oo  per  person  were  released 
immediately. 

My  first  impression  was  a  black  man  - 1  only  saw  one  once  before  in 
a  circus  -  and  I  stared.  The  second  impression  was  that  I  could  go 
swimming  in  the  ocean  on  my  birthday  in  Decemb^  -  the  climate  was 
hot  all  year  long  but  not  so  humid. 

There  was  quite  a  number  of  refugees  from  Europe,  mostly 
destitute  but  still  unaware  of  the  fate  of  frirads  and  relatives 
they  left  behind.  Most  of  them  were  subsidized  by  the  JOINT 
committee  while  my  mother  with  piano  lessons  to  the  wealthier 
Cubans  and  I  with  language  lessons  made  a  living  and  could 
well  afford  $55.  a  month  boarding  house  including  meals. 
Later  we  got  our  own  apartment  I  also  did  ofGce  work,  sometimes 
under  bad  circumstances.  I  remember  a  job  in  the  outskirts  of 
Havana  that  did  not  have  an  inside  toilet  and  they  showed  me 
a  hole  in  the  woods.  There  was  an  enormous  difference  between 
rich  and  poor  -  the  rich  living  in  a  luxurious  section  in  highly 
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elegant  villas  in  a  special  section  of  Havana  and  the  poor  sometimes 
residing  7  to  a  room.  Some  refugee  ladies  worked  as  chaperones 
for  the  highly  protected  Cuban  girls.  Many,  many  years  later  I  had 
to  chq)erone  the  fianc^  of  my  son,  family  reftigees  fix>m  Castro, 
but  I  did  not  know  this  then. 

Around  end  of  1945  a  letter  was  read  in  the  synagogue  in  Havana 
from  a  survivor  of  Auschwitz  writing  to  her  father  in  Cuba  and  then 
we  knew  what  had  happened  in  Europe.  After  the  war,  most  of  us 
went  to  the  USA  to  strt  a  new  life. 
L.  Forro  iwb.05,09 


THE  SECRET 

In  November  1941,  my  mother  and  I  boarded  a  Spanish  steamer  "Isla  de 
Tenerifa"  which  went  to  Havana  -our  destination-  and  then  New  York. 
The  steamer  left  from  Lisbon,  Portugal,  which  we  had  reached  first 
in  a  sealed  car  fromBerlin,  then  via  occupied  France  and  Spain.. 
Th  voyage  was  somewhat  dangerous  because  of  the  mine  infested  ocean 
But  this  was  war  time.  Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  an  uncle  in  New  York, 
We  occupied  a  second  class  cabin,  a  great  luxury,  shared  only  with  an 
extremely  old  lady  who  speaking  jiddish  did  not  talk  to  us.  She  stayed 
in  bed  during  the  long  voyage,  about  3  or  4  weeks,  had  her  meals  served 
in  bed  while  we  went  up  for  meals  -  the  same  oil  1^  used  for  the  machines 
and  the  food  -  and  some  entertainment. 

During  the  middle  of  the  voyage,  British  ofGcials  came  on  board  - 1  do 
not  r^ember  liiere  and  looked  for  diamonds  and  jewely .  There  was 
a  Belgian  diamond  merchant  on  boafr^i:  they  took  everything  he  had 
and  left  him  destitute  - 1  hope  he  got  reimbursed  after  the  war.  They 
came  to  our  cabin  interrogated  and  examined  us of  course  tiiere  was 
nothing.  The  old  lady,  deeply  covered  by  her  bedsheet,  looked  to  sick 
and  miserable  that  after  one  pitying  look  at  her  left  her  alone. 

Then  the  English  left  and  the  old  lady  asked  us  repeatedly ''are 
they  gone.  After  we  reassured  her  she  opened  her  night  shirt  and 
there  between  two  naked  breasts  -  was  a  little  bag  with  -  you 
guessed  it  -  an  impressive  amount  of  beautiful  diamonds. 

Well  we  disembarked  in  Havana  and  she  went  on  to  New  York  where 
She  had  a  daughter  and  - 1  hope  ~  enjoyed  a  happy  and  prosperous  old 
age. 


L.  Forro  -  Feb.  12,09 


The  Christmas  tree  or  finding  Jewish  identity 

When  I  was  very  young,  in  December,  we  used  to  have  an  impressive  tree,  from 
floor  to  ceiling.  There  were  wax  candles,stripes  of  icing  which  my  mother  put  on 

ach  individually  -a  work  that  took  3  hours  -and  the  effect  was  glorious.  T  asked, 
why  don't  we  have  a  star  on  top  and  why  don't  we  sing  "silent  night  holy  night" 
no,  we  just  sing  "oh  Tannebaum"  and  this  was  it. 

Later  events  \n  Germany  opened  niy  eyes.  My  father  lost  his  position,  later  I  was 
expelledf  from  school  and  attended  a  .Tewish  school  and  later  again,  we  were  forced 
to  wear  a  yellow  star  with  "JUDE"  written  on  it.  The  Jewish  newspaper  wrote  "wear  it 
with  pride  tlie  Jewish  star". 

In  New  York,  again  years  later,  I  married  a  man  who  was  religious,  though  not 
orthodox..  From  him  T  learned  about  Jewish  customs  and  of  course  my  sons  enjoyed 
Chanukah,Ccdcr,  learned  Hebrew  and  became  Bar  Mit7.vvah,though  my  husband  did  not 
T.ivc  to  attend  it.  Now,  as  adults,  they  go  to  synagogue  on  high  holidays  an  fast  on 
Yom  Kippur. 

However.  T  must  admit,  besides  the  Chanukah  candles,in  a  corner  or  the  living  rooni. 
There  is  a  meJluiM  sized  tree,  decorated  with  electric  candles  and  colorful  bulbs  and  gifts 


Chanukah  bush. 


Lotte  Porro 

677  West  End  Ave«  (2A) 

New  Tork,  NT  1CX)25-7361 


2el.t (212)866-0686 
11.  Maers  19)8 


Technische  Universitaet  Berlin 
Zentrum  fuer  Antisemit ismuafwrschiuig 

Sekr*  TML  36 

Ernst-Reuter-Plati  7  ^        «    ^  v-i 

D-10587  Berlin,  Telef unkenhaus ,  Peutsoni. 

Sehr  geehrte  Damen  und  Herren! 

Im  AUFBAU  las  ich  ueber  Ihre  Porschungsarbeit  ueber 
Hilfsaktionen  fuer  verfolgte  Juden« 

In  meinem  Pall  war  die  Retterin  eine  Amtsaerytin  im 
Rathaus  Schoeneberg-Berlin,  deren  Namen  mir  leider  «w- 
f allen  ist« 

Ss  war  Snde  September  oder  Anfang  Oktober  lf41  meiner 
Mutter  und  mir  war  es  durch  Hilfe  eines  Onkels  in  New 
York  gelungen,  ein  Tisa  fuer  Kuba  su  erhalten.  Jedoch 
die  Ausreise  fuer  Frauen  im  Alter  von  18  ^^8/5  Jahren 
war  verboten,  da  diese  ja  im  feindlichen  Ausland  Kinder- 
gebaeren  koennten,  die  -  sowie  ihre  Nachkommen  -  als 
Peinde  des  1000- jaehr igen  Reiches  aufwachsen  wuerden. 
Ausserdem  durften  arbeit sfaehige  Prauen,  da  gebraucht, 
nicht  das  Land  verlassen.  Im  Jahre  1)21  geboren^ leistete 
ich  von  Oktober  1940  an  Zwangsarbeit* 

Mit  Hilfe  eines  halbjuedischen  Vetters,  der  Arjt  war  - 
Dr.  Ernst  Freund,  jetzt  verstorben  -  erhielt  ich  ein 
Attest,  dass  aufgrund  von  schweren  Menstruationen  diese 
Ausnahmen  auf  mich  zutreffen  wuerden.    Dies  war  aber  fuer 
die  Behoerden  nicht  gut  genug  und  ich  wurde  an  eine  Amts- 
aerztin  im  Rathaus  Schoeneberg  verwiesen.    Sie  gab  mir 
eine  Untersuchung,  in  meinem  jugendlichen  Alter  und  da- 
maligen Zustand  sehr  unangenehm»  aber  versicherte  mir,  dass 
es  notwendig  war.  Danach  sagt  sie  mit  einem  ausser- 
ordentlich  ernsten  Gesicht;  "natuerlich  SIE  koennen  KEINE 
Kinder  bekommen!J  dies  in  einem  Ton,  dass  ich  es  wirklich 
glaubte.    Dann  fluesterte  sie  mir  ins  Ohr:  "Verlassen 
Sie  sich  nicht  darauf". 

Mit  diesem  Attest  in  der  Hand  durften  meine  Mutter  und 
ich  am  21.  Oktober  1941  in  einem  versiegelten  Zug  -  wohl 
der  lietate  -  und  ich  war  die  einzige  juengere  Person,  via 
Hendaye-Irun  nach  Lissabon  und  dann  nach  Kuba  entkommen. 


Ich  lebe  8«it  lf4<  In  New  York,  habe  swei  Soehne  und 
öin  alp  bewusst,  dasa  Ich  dieser  Aerstin  mein  Leben 
«U  ferdanken  habe.  13$3  war  ich, im  Rahmen  des  Besuohs- 
pro^ammesjin  Berlin,  auch  im  Rathaus  Schoeneber«. 
Den  Namen  der  Aeretin  haette  ich  gerne  erfahren,  um  ihr. 
oder  falls  sie  nicht  mehr  am  Leben  lat,  ihrer  Pamille 

5?^  wSfS?*  fewuerdigt  werden.    Sie  war  wohl 

die  Hauptamtaaeratln,  damala  wohl  oa.  40  Jahre  alt. 

ifSiL!f*S^®^®™^*        Lotte  Preund.  Ich  lebte  Aschaffen- 
JJ^S*'SJ'5"!*  if        arbeitete  bei  Zeiss  Ikon  in  Zehlen- 
aprr,  wo  f  Juedische  Pilmarbeiterinnen  ausserordentlich 
gut  behandelt  wurden. 

aII^  t^^^^""  ^'^^^         wertvolle  Arbelt  und  hoffe, 
dasa  mein  Beitrag  ^on  Natsen  lat. 


Mit  freundlichen  G^rueaaen 
Lotte  Porro 


r 
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James  Forra- 
NovemfDer  25,  1980 


Mr.  Cawley 
.English  205  03 


The  f  ollowing  is  ,an  ed^,^ed  t,;^a,nscript ,  .of  a??,,  |,nt^r«^ev  W3.th 
Else  Freund,  w  gran^^thei:,,  w^o.  i-S  now  9^.  .;^^^  a^nter- 
view  took  place  4n  Jtier  hotel  room  ih  Ney  York  City,  pn  S^tu^rday, 

*  ■ 

Novembei:  22,  1980^,  ^     ^    ^  ,  , 


1-   >  "■.  ■ 
I 


Jamesi  I  wouldl  like  to  ask  you  a  little  bit  about  your  early 
ye  a  r    i  ye^.ps  a-iinyQ  e  ^ma^y .  w  <- •  i  o  t: 


Eiset  Wt^j^t  tiaPPPJ3ted  in  Ge^any? 
J t  Yes .  Th$  early  years . 


E:  At  first,  I  developed  my  talents  as  music  student*  I  took 
music  at  the  Berlin  conservatory  becaus.e  in  the  town  of 
, Posen,  yh^feu*::.live(?,  tjtiei:e  vere  no  good  teacher^,.  At  the 
c#nsei?i5a^tOj;jF  I  vas  deJLigiited  to  hear  music  in  every  room. 
I  kn^^  this  was  for  mm*  I  had  a  rehearsal  and  the  prof essor , 
oae  of  the  best,  said, "You  know  nothing."  And  he  iras  quite 
.  risht,  He  said,  "you  have  talent  bwt  you  know  nothing.  But 


ypvufeave  the  g^reat  tpucti^-^or^.thfn  pl^np. "  This  was  the  main 
g|tHl»glJ^yo^  h%a  to  feel  it  *  . 


El  Thi#  was  the  yea«oaineteen;  an<|,t>relvii^^*.p  I 

got  raacifiedÄ'ii.  feacj  a-  y^ry  goQ#  »ail?R4ag?.  IncW^tdißie  tfe^^-p  yere 
oiÄly  gGflfd>raiiijKv*agep.*.  Ifott^^y  yeipet        g«o<i,  a^MSUa Justi\-ptick  i 
to  it  and  it  worked*  My  husWh^  Ipvfi^  ^llr  tjlje 


as  we  had  money,  we  chose  th^  first  teacher  in  Germany. 
There  I  studied  for  eight  more  years. 


/ 


/ 


/ 
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J:  Oh?  Eight  years? 

Ej  Eight  years.  And  then,  after  hard  work^and  sometimes  very 

worryin^ork,  I  got  to  the  end.  To  the  par^hferfeel  could  play 
in  public«  This  vas  a  great  event  f  or  ine.  X  would  play  recitals 
and  also  I  playecä  on  the  radio  and  everything  vouldl  haVe 
been  good  for  my  career  if  Hitler  hadn't  happened.  When 
Hitler  came,  Jews  were  not  allowed  to  play  in  public. 


i"  1       ^    \  c.  i''  :  .  ■ 

Jt  This  was  in  the  beginning?  Did  Hitler  stop  you  in  the  early 
yearis?  ■    '  "  *  ' 

El  No,  the  first  yeafV  were  not  bad.  But  inry  daughter  [  my  mother [  ] 
always  told  me  to  go  to  the  States.  But  I  kept  to  the  apart- 
ment  with  the  roof  garden  and  the  servants  and  I  did  not 
want  to  give  up  everything.  But  she  was  right.  In  the  last 
moments  we  got  out.  That  was  in  the  year  1941. 

Jt  What  happened  between  i:h4  tiAe  tkät  Hitler  came  to  power 
and  you  got  out  of  Germany? 

El  At  what  time? 


Jt  Between  1933  ancm941.  Do  you  remember  when  things  beigan  to 
get  worse  for  thef  Jews?  For  instance,  liOtte  [m^  motnörQf  6äid 


Lw"'£^  Oer,:-,     e         iBr  ":/as.      '  ai.f^         ^.Q^.l..'  ■ 
that  he  made  the  Jews  wear  a  yellow  star. 

wr.is  u  worn  en   aiv-'i      \C:   '•■•-"^  ■        .  V  1*^  -^O  -  ^  '^'A'^ 

Et  Yes,  I  had  to  wear  a  yellow  StarBand  this  was  for  shame.  Terrible. 

And,  there  was  Kristallnacht  ["crystal  night",  so  called 

because  the  windows  of  many  synagogues  wnflesfeoirelae 

smashed].  And  a' synigogu^'was' ternik^    1  öould' not'  bfellii^ve 

it.  And  a  wofbaii  came  to  ihe^'sietjbfeüöfet  tawaSriahrltirSran  and 

she  whispered  to  me,   "Is  it  not  a  pi'tV  'that  they  äre  not  all 


in  it? 


1        •  r 


J»  And  you  h^id  to  be  quiet.  Did-:'—  ,    -  :.  m  - 

£,  Qf  course, it  was  very  difficult.  But  there  were  also  nice 
^  p^eople  amqpg  the  .Qerrnans  ,  ;  There  was  a  poor  p^son  who  lived  . 
in  the  backJara.Qf  our.  bi^i^<?ing.  Sh^  ^came.  up  to  me  ^nd  said, 
"Get  out  with  your  daughter.  And  if  you  go  to  prison  in 
another  counl^Ey  i^.  is  fetter  than^wh^t.  is  h#rß:  f or  you." 

J;  ^hüist^^n.  or  Je\^ish  yo^iaan?  .     ,.  : :         i'?.;      '  *     ^  '  ■ 
E.  A  Christian,  Some  were.good.  It  was  yery  risKy.f Pr ■ her j ;Ghris% 
tians  were  not  alloved  to  speak  to  Jews.  She  came  up  to  my 
hoine  and  ?aid,  "run,  run,  run!"    Well,  we  didn't  do  it  but 
maybe  it  would  have  be^n.  better.  ^  ^      '      .  v 

J:  How  did  you  finally  get, out  frqm  Qerm^ny? 

Et  well,  Lotte  and  X,  we  were  able  to  go  to  a  doctor  who  said 
that  w^tfspuld  not  haye  any  children.      •  , 


[We, both  laugh]  ,  .    >  '  ' 

Jt  Oh,  I  se^,this  was  to.  pfe^nt  aox  ß^^m-'^^^'^'^ 

tx  xe»,.  and  you  vere.  born  Is -AflJ^Mci.  gWie  bL.ad.,tQ.-.^etr.tlaiAAq^.ti£i- 
cat,^  because.  ^^^^  chi^dre^.  : .Th^re 

was  a  woni^i>^aii<^:Siie  help^  >^^^         t^e  l^azis 

T^^y  as^e^  wf^^l^t^ , thixjg:? ä-,  ^m-  the  c  r-l-.  ^-or^e 

Ji  Wer^  you,a^le,tQ;  t^e  c^ny-tf^hi^^g  -Oli^.P'^  A^'^t'^'^.r  ^ 
El  They  tQpk  away  eA^erythi^]ig.,. ^£;Y^ry thing.,  W^ll,  :U 

to  have  mcwaey  and,  it,  is  always  good  to  ^ave  „spme thing  but 
it  did  not  help  us  at  all  because  thaj^t^oK  it,  Wh^t  helped  me 
to  get  out  was  that  we  had  two  grand  pianos.  And  I  .sold  that  to 
one  man  so  we  got  money.  It  was  a  Bachstein  and  a  Stei?iway, 
very  good  insteuiaents .  But  it  was  a  terrible  time.  We  were 


^Ireadj  om  tl^e  list  for  tj^ansportajtion,  to  Poland. 
Jt  iTo  Auscbwitz? 

Et  Yes,  of  cQu^se,  We  only  got  put  iDecaupe  of  t|ie  certifiGate  and 

because  I  was.  wit,h.  tjie  piano*  TJ^at  impressed  him  so  he  let 

Ua    go,  ^  -  i  ■.    .y  -.^ 

jiCi  Was  he  impressed; t!ei:§use you  were  a  concert  pianist? 

El  No,  because, the  pianos  were  valuable.  He  wanted  to  get  that  and 

sp.  hei^^Qt.^u§  gp«  Bu^  it^^ip^good  to  forget.  To  tcy  to  forget. 

But  one  cannot  forget. 

[short  breakH  o      >  i   r:  ' 

E*  TJie  only  good  thinigfr  Jt,  top^^  put  of  Germany  was  a  .manjascript 
of  Richa^^d  St^apssj.  Thi^re  wa?  a  lady  of  very  good  family 
who  took  piano  lessons  with  me.  She  gave  me  this  manuscript} 
her  father  was  a  friend  of.  Strauss,  This  was  very  good.  It 
was  t:h^.>Qnly  valua^l^  thing,  w^  took.,  -  jtf-e  l>ad-  nothing.  e^fS©* 
But  I        cfo^i^s^^;  it  >faSp prohibit i^d  t  put  .  I 

hi^  i*^,  in  ^^5?  Juggag^.  )9ufej  ]f  ^ffi^ .  ia.:]^yai^§v  af  ^e^fdr^t^^ 
shQo;t  rp^,  ;if^^^hey.  found,,it,.  I  got  ^  tcf^^Qubf^  a|i-^n|:4gu?ii:yr 

a^ljiqe  .person  who  collected,  origijii^i  ;i)aa5iusqj^ipts  t. 
f  jrorat.,ust,yiElse  a^d.^he^i,  4augJtit;eri  :.iier,_husb^^  la  natural 

^§atö^:i^9®f  x^a^p.  .esei4ef  J.fi.;  Ti^«*e  .  wn^L.-^he  pnly  iia9n^y,.wß  had^  i 
Ji  I  J^^a*;ci  t^iataW|i^n.,iiQW  v^Jsei  M-Ci*ba^o,Pieri7e  [heCieon^  wrote 
to  .Ernst  [hei;  brother »  alrea<ly  in  AmeriQa]igttjhinking;  that 
.  you  and  Lotte  vfere.  de^d.  And,  at  the  same  time,  you  thought 
that  he,  had  b^en  killed.  Please  tell  me  about tnis,* 
El  Well|  ye  had  no  news.  Fpr  many  years,  no  news.  He  was  not 
allowed  to  write.  Not  until  after  the  fall  of  Paris.  He 
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was  with  De  'Gaulle.  He  took  part  in  the  fighting  with  the 
Free  French  arid  De  Gäulle.  Öf  cöurÄe,  tot  me  it  was  terrible; 
not  to  have  any  news  from  him  for  many  years*  But  there  he 
was  an  Officer  Lieutenant  and  won  many  decorations. 

J I  Isn't  his  name  under  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  the  monument? 

El  Yes,  there  is  his  hamfe/ 

J:  ^ahiiääuiüife  wonderful.  *  '  ' '  . 

Ei  YäsV  tii^&<:a^e  fehicöüghuailiytelii  that  was  wonderful.  Most  of  his 
friends  were  dead'.    •  •  ^ i     v,?  .      :\  .  .  u^--.-^-- 

J I  During  this  tiiiie  you'  wer'e'  ih  Cubk.  How  "did  you  survive  i  ther^.».'? 

El  Ih  Ciibk,  that  vas  good.  Nice  people.  It  is  a  mixture  of 
Negroes  and  Spanish,  And  they  had  music. 

J I  Classical  music? 

El  Yes.  Very  interested  in  everi^hing.  They  had  good  concerts. 

Jj^ave  lessons  there  in  piano  and  Lotte  taught  Spanish      o+Uf  t% 
Tl^^y  paid!  ^s  njucl:^  for  my  lessons  as  they  could.  Of  course, 
not  the  same  as  in  the  big  cities,,  but  they  had  fnWfticind 
hal^  a^n^  the;:^...^^^reciated  good  music,  njwas  in  Cuba  for  four 
Y-ears  and  I  gave  seven  concerts.  Well,  I  could  have  stayed  th 
there I .they  offered  me  a  position  in  the  first  [bestO  school. 
The  school  Qf  the  best  families.  But, of  course,  I  wanted  to  be 
with  our  relatives  in  the  United  States  so  I  came  here" to 
teagh  piano  and           but  you  want  to  know  about  Hitler. 

'  .  '  .*  1    *      .      .  ■  </'■.;.»■..  ..... 


Ji  If  it  is  too  painful  J then  no. 

El  Still  to  think  of  it  is  terrible.  It  has  been  a  shadow  foe 
our  whole  life.  And  even  now  I  cannot  think  abo^J^it  without 
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getting  so-—--  ■  ... 
J I  If  you  want,  we  can  take  a  break.  Whenever  you  advise.  Woüld 

you  like  to-  stop  for  a  little  while  and  relax? 
Et  I  dpnf  t,. ^wajit.  -.  ■•■■"■i..        i..:       x      s.  j  ^        ^-^  •■  ■• 

Ji  Wheh  you  want,  jußt  tell  me.  fco  stop.  ^'  "»^ 
El  I.  doR't  slike.rto  speak  so  much  about'  Hitler  böGa-usö  it  is 
yetyv  ex$:4^ti»gj-  itfi  ii»^^  too.  exciiting.  ■  ^ ''ir<-' 

s 

J«..af^^  Pjir<?ow:gfe«-rrf  -  ■  •  •  -      •  ' 

£t  9ecavff#  I  thought!  of  irry  friends  Mth  whoirf  I '  had  chamber  music, 
th^y  a^re  ^IX  dead. ^ And  nty  daughteir's  girlfriends  are  dead  and 
this  ist terrible,  to  think,  to  get  used  to  that  thought. 

C  t^e  take  k  f  ive  irfitiute  i)reak  ] 

J I     It  seems  that,  through  your  whole  life,  music  has  been  the 

most  constant  and  valuable  thing.  Before  the  rise  of  the  Nazis 

it  was  your  main  interest,  iti|helped  you  to  get  out:  tbfeeppian^sj, 

the "manuscript  got  you  some  money  in  Cuba,  and  there  you  were 
i-.i-   ir  A.r.>'-,-J-   -c^  ^'ci^    r  -  .'e  f-.  '...on   -v  i  .  ' '..vi  .»-v, 

able  to  give  music  lessons.  Ther>,in  the  United  States,  you 
You  car.  do  vii..';   ^- ir\:*i  i.o  Tr  yr.u  f  .n'^  v;a*:  you  1 )  K.?  ^ 

gave  music  lessons  as  well. 

.■M.;    •■•^    •^■fif       •..  w  no  df>  it,    ~t    ii^  i:OL  >Msy  b       ■<  ! 
Bt  Yes,  Dwas  always  happy  when  I  could  have  my  music.  My  music 


and,  of  course,  my  family.  So  to  be  with  my  family  in  America, 


oh,  it  was  like  heaven  on  earthi   I  had  lost  every thingtj)  f  rom 
the  Jewish  question.  And  then  here  there  was  nothing  on  it.  I 
think  it  is  a  good  country*  It  gives  education  for  everybody* 
Jt  Dp  you  think  that  education  is  thertoest  thingifehat  one  can  have? 


E:  The  most  important?  To  have  the. one  that  fits  you.  The  one 
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that  you  love.  You  must  adore  it.  It  ..uet  be  the  first  thing. 
J,  DO  you  mean  a  persohT  Your  husband,  wife  or  children?  Or  do 

ypa  meän  education,  or  the  arts? 
E.  TO  find  what  is  for  you.  «hatever  it  is.  It  is  always  good 
to  have  some  money,  no*  too  much,  but  some  for  an  emergency. 
But  not  too  much  because  then  you  think  about  money  too  much.  .. 
Thinking  of  »oney  is  nothing.  Money  is  not  as  important  as  your 
,  vo^x.  WorK  is  more  important.  Yo«  must  find  what  you  really 
love  and  what  you  really  can  do.  B»t  it  hasn't  to  be  foif 
much  money.  If  you  worK  ..nly  for  money,  yö»  a^<ÄöK  «o' spend  but 
it  is  not  an  inner  thing.  ?Jot  at  all.'  ' 
J,  DO  you  thlnK  that  you  feel  this  way  because  yOU  had  very 

much  money  in  Germany  and  then  lost  it? 
E.  NO.  money  didn't  mean  much  to  me.  Never.  The  money  was  there 
but  I  didn't  think  Of  it.  I  had-  wsio.  Of  course.  I  was  able 
to  have  a  very  good  teacher  because  we  had  money,  but,  well, 
i .  here  in  America  you  may  have  sueh  education  without  money. 
Ydu  can  do  what  yoU  life' M  dov-lf  yo,i  f  i^d  what  yo*  like, 
then  you  will  find  a  way <to  ^do  it.  It  is  rtbS-eaSy  but^  it 


is  possible. 

J,  «len  do  you  feel  that  the  United  states  is  the  best  couh»ry? 

E.  I  don't  know  another  country.  I  know  aferttany  was  good  until 
Hitler  came.  It  is  good  hö».  »»h  better.  I  was  lucky  to  come 
to  America  because  the  antisemitlfert  that  was  in  all  other 
countries  is  not  here.  At  least  it  is  not  so  bad  here, 
well,  now  I  think  we  have  a  step  backward  in  civilization. 

, jj  Reagan? 

E.  yes.  well.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  too  bad.  Sometimes  I  think 
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that  he  is  harmless .  That  it  is  she  who  does        :,  , 
Jt  Mrs*  Reagan? 

El  Yes.  Do  you  see  how  he  always  takes  her  by  the  hand?  I  don^t 
know  if  she  wants  him  more  or  if  he  wants  f^^irmore.  Always 
they  go  hand  in  hand. 

Jt  Maybe  it  is  for  the  public  image. 

Et  Maybe.  He  is  divorced  and  has  two  children  from  his  first 
wife,       I afraid  it  won't  be  so  good  the  next  four  yatrs. 
But  you  will  survive  it.  He  wants  to  do  much  but  I  don't  think 
he  can  do  much.  You  will  see  Democrats  again. 

Jt  You  know  that  he  took  the  limit  off  nuclear  power  plants 

insurance?  Well»  he  wants  to  do  thi^nd  encourage  arms  build- 
up. 

El  Yes,  I  see.  That  is  dangerous.  Well,  it  does  not  mean  a 


progress 


er 


J I  A  progress  for  his  vision  of  America. 7  You  mentioned  earli 
that  you  were  so  thrilled  to  come  to  America  because  here 

you  weren't  persecuted  for  being  Jewish.  But,  from  what  Lotte 
has  told  me,  your  family  wasn't  the  least  bit  religious 
in  Germany. 

Et  My  religion  was  Goethe*  Goethe  and  Shakespeare,  those  were  the 
two  ones.  One  can  live  just  like  Goethe  lived.  Goethe  was  out 
of  the  church.  And  all  the  Catholic  pomp,  this  he  never  a- 
greed  with.  Just  th^t  there  is  some  Being,  somewhere. 

Jt  What  else  did  Goethe  say  that  you  followed? 

Et  To  be  helpful  to  others.  To  learn  and  learn  and  learn.  And 


not  to  want  the  impossible  things.  Everything  he  writes,  every- 
thing is  right.  I  cannot  tell  you  which  words  but  with  every 
word  I  agree  with  him*  Hidyiif estyle,  with  everything. 
It  seems  that  you  really  have  lived  by  his  words.  You 
say  how  education  is  so  important,  and  that  one  does  not 
have  to  earn  much  as  long  as  you  do  what  you  feel  is  best 
for  you  inside.  That  is  what  Goethe  said  and  that  is  what  you 


feel  also. 

we  say  the  same  thing.  You  must  feel  to  do  something,  and  to 
love  the  great  love.  Love  is  everything.  Love  for  your  work  , 
and  everything.        Well,  now,  I  think  I  have  told  you  enough. 


End  of  Lotte  Forro  family  collection 


